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‘Branham, Leila Enders, Elsie Johns, Betty Shannon, Madie Cowan, Maria Luisa Munoz. 


Feminists Greet Doris Stevens 


Women grateful for her work for equal nationality rights welcomed Doris Stevens, 
chairman of the Inter-American Commission of Women, as she arrived on the La France 


after her triumphs at the League of Nations. 


Front row, left to right: Mrs. George F. Laidlaw, Rebecca Hourwich, Mrs. John Jay 
White, Doris Stevens, Muna Lee, Mildred Palmer. 


Back row, left to right: Elsie Hill, Mrs. Edwin Eder, Annabel Parker McCann, Lucy 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 52] 
{House Joint Resolution Number 55] 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by SENATOR GERALD P. NYB, North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House April 25, 1929, 


by REPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. MAGRADY, 
Pennsylvania. 


| Equal Rights 
Did You Think of This, Mr. Croxton? 


HEN you praised the Cotton-Textile Institute for barring women 
W from night work, Mr. Croxton, did it occur to you that in Georgia two 

aged and feeble parents might have to remain at home alone at night 
while both their daughters worked to support them in the daytime, whereas 
now one works by day and the other works by night, and one is always 
at home? 

When you spoke those misguided words, in the name of the President’s 
IXmergency Committee for Employment, Mr. Croxton, did you think that 
perhaps one of these women might even lose her job and get no other if all 
mills threw women out of night work? 

Did it occur to you, Mr. Croxton, that women are adults, like men, that 
they work, like men, to make a living for themselves and for those whom 
they love and for whom both sentiment and law hold them responsible? 
Did you stop to think that it might be commendable to prevent children from 
working at night—little boys and little girls—but that women who work 
have responsibilities which make it necessary for them to work when and 
where they can get jobs? 

Did the idea ever enter your head, Mr. Croxton, that grown-up women 
really have as much right to choose when they shall work as have grown-up 
men? And that some of us would rather work at night, for various personal 
reasons? 

And that some of us, men or women, cannot really choose, but must get 
the jobs we can get because we must earn a living? And that when this is 
true, every closed door makes it harder for us to get jobs at all? 

Really, Mr. Croxton, could you not see that what those textile mill owners 
really mean when they ban women from night work is that they are banning 
them from work at any time, because the excuse for cutting out night work 
“for women and minors” is that certain jobs in the textile industry have, 
for some reason, become considered “women’s jobs” and that if they are not 
done at night, they simply are not done at all? 

And had it occurred to you that some ingenious, selfish, non-co-operating 
employer is going to learn that, despite tradition, men really can do these 
jobs, and are going to start running at night, with men on the job, to grab 
orders, thus opening up the whole problem of over-production all over again? 

We have not yet heard from you a repudiation of your misplaced praise, 
Mr. Croxton. Women in Georgia and in South Carolina and elsewhere are 
wondering if you really care whether women get a chance to make a living. 


A Triumphal Return---to Hard Work 


ORIS STEVENS returned triumphant from her work at Geneva for 
1) equal nationality laws, national and international, for men and women. 

Eight women’s organizations of international scope have asked the 
League of Nations to reject the unequal nationality convention adopted at 
The Hague—so far ratified by only Norway and Monaco—and to call upon 
a new codification conference to draft a code for equal nationality. 

But she cannot rest upon her laurels. Nor can those who have worked 
with her in prominent posts or in obscure places. rest from their labors. 

All over the world women must work to see that their governments do not 
ratify The Hague convention. Everywhere they must work to see that their 
governments adopt equal nationality laws, in those countries, including the 
United States, where the law still makes differences between men and women 
in nationality rights. In every country they must work to see that their 
governments send to the new conference delegates, including women, who 
will insist upon equality in the world nationality code. 

At Geneva, where Alice Paul remains, women must work at the September 
session of the League of Nations to see that the Assembly endorses the equal 
code supported by the women and that it calls for a new conference to make 
a new code based upon the principle of equality. 

Glowing words, bright flowers, enthusiastic welcoming committees, high 
praise, are without significance unless they are merely the symbols and the 
pledges of work to be done to make permanent what these women have 
advanced to its present hopeful stage. 

The National Woman’s Party of the United States pledges all its strength 
to this work, as will organized and individual women everywhere. 

Nor will women forget in these tributes to Miss Paul and Miss Stevens 
that the sage advice, the clear far-sightedness, the financial support, given by 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, president of the National Woman’s Party, have beeh 
most potent in facilitating their work for equality in nationality. 
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Working Women Protest Croxton Statement 


from mill women in Georgia, mes- 

sages by mail and wire from women 
in various places who are fighting for 
equality between men and women, have 
reached the National Woman’s Party 
headquarters in Washington in protest 
against the praise given by Fred C. Crox- 
ton of the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment to the program of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute for throwing 
women out of night work in cotton mills. 

Pearl Henry, a wrapper hand in a 
Georgia textile mill, sent the following 
telegram to Muna Lee, director of na- 
tional activities of the National Wom- 
an’s Party, when she heard of the state- 
ment: 

“Thousands of women with good 
jobs protest the unjust statements 
of those who are theorists without 
any first-hand knowledge of the true 
facts. Legislation prohibiting our 
employment at night would be severe 
blow and place us hopelessly out of 
employment.” 

Mrs. Henry, after sending this ener- 
getic telegram of protest, wrote a letter 
to National Woman’s Party headquarters 
explaining her situation. She said: 

“T am a widow with an aged father to 
support, and prefer to work at night be- 
cause it fits in with my housekeeping. 
There are practically no jobs to be had 
now, and the Georgia Legislature Cer- 
tainly would not provide a way for us 
to earn a living.” 

Josephine Casey, Woman’s Party field 
worker in Georgia, and herself a work- 
ing woman, telephoned from Atlanta to 
national headquarters that the women 


[trom sam calls and telegrams 


night workers of the South are seething 
with indignation because of this official 
government endorsement of efforts to take 
their jobs from them. 

“Must thousands be thrown out of work 
through the brilliant ignorance of any 
committee?” demanded Miss Casey. 

“Here are typical cases in Atlanta,” 
she continued, “Pearl Henry, a wrapper 
hand, supports a father too old to work 
and gets her recreation in the morning 
instead of in the evening. She declares 
she does not like day work because ‘the 
heat makes me sticky and uncomfortable.’ 
Johnnie Hudgins, who works from nine 
in the evening until midnight, has a sister 
who works days. This makes it possible 
for one of the girls to be always with 
their aged and failing parents; they can- 
not afford a nurse. Mrs. Fallin works, by 
choice, from 4 P. M. until midnight. She 
has a crippled husband and two children 
and no means of livelihood for the family 
but her wages. ‘I could not care for them 
properly and work by day,’ she declares.” 

Publication of the statement brought 
indignant protest from national and 
State officers of the National Woman’s 
Party. They assert that the President’s 
Committee, appointed to help the unem- 
ployed, is openly concentrating on serv- 
ing the best interest of the employer. 

Florence Bayard Hilles of Delaware, 
national vice-chairman of the Woman’s 
Party, daughter of the late Secretary of 
State Bayard, first American Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James, issued a state- 
ment challenging the point of view ex- 
pressed by Mr. Croxton, who issued a for- 
mal statement declaring that the steps 
taken by the Cotton-Textile Institute to 


discourage night work are “an outstand- 
ing example of what an industry can do 
by voluntary action to set its house in 
order.” 

Mrs. Hilles pointed out that both Mr. 
Croxton of the President’s Committee and 
George Sloan, president of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, admit that most night- 
work jobs are held by women, and that 
these women have been discharged not 
only from night-work, but from all work, 
since no day-time jobs are assured them 
instead. They declared that Mr. Sloan’s 
assertion, cited by Mr. Croxton, to the 
effect that “since operations in some ele- 


ments of a cotton mill are a function of 


women employees, this policy (of dismiss- 
ing women and minors from night-work ) 
has resulted in a substantial elimination 
of night running” is absolute proof that 
the cotton industry is trying to save it- 
self at the expense of the women workers, 
who are being added wholesale to the 
hordes of the unemployed. 

The National Woman’s Party, Mrs. 
Hilles explained, is not opposed to the 
abolition of night work for both men and 
women, but fights any attempt to restrict 
the working hours of women which does 
not apply equally to men. 

“It is not surprising that the Cotton 
Textile Institute should attempt to dis- 
criminate against women if it is to the 
interest of the manufacturers to do so,” 
she said today, “but it is a burning in- 
justice that a committee appointed by the 
President to help solve the unemployment 
situation should advocate doing so by a 
deliberate policy of throwing women out 
of work in a time of nation-wide de- 
pression.” 


Feminists Greet Doris Stevens 


meet the La France when it brought 

Doris Stevens, chairman of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women and, 
with Alice Paul, its representative on the 
League of Nations Consultative Commit- 
tee of Women on Nationality, were there. 
Many who could not be there to congratu- 
late her and thank her for her work in 
helping draft the equal nationality code 
which the committee decided to ask the 
League of Nations to approve sent tele- 
grams, letters, cablegrams, and radio- 
grams. 

Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, chairman of the 
National Council of the National Wom- 
an’s Party, sent the following message as 
she went by coastwise steamer from Bos- 
ton to Norfolk: 

“Welcome home from successful meet- 
ing Women’s Consultative Committee on 
Nationality for which there has been no 


"| mcet who could be at the dock to 


precedent, but which we hope is but the 
forerunner of many occasions when wom- 
an’s opinions will be solicited by the 
League of Nations.” 

Mathilde Ammen, secretary-treasurer of 
the Montana State Branch of the Wom- 
an’s Party, sent the following greeting to 
Miss Paul and Miss Stevens: 

“Our Branch is following with great 
interest and appreciation the wonderful 
work you are doing for the cause, and we 
hope some day to have the pleasure of 
meeting you both.” 

Olive Stott Gabriel, president of the 
American Association of Women Lawyers 
and indefatigable worker for equal na- 
tionality, was a prominent member of the 


Committee of Welcome which met Miss 


Stevens as she landed. 

Messages from countless others who 
were unable to be present but who follow 
the world-wide nationality campaign with 


breathless interest also awaited her. Typi-— 


cal of these are the following: 

From Dr. Paul Vanorden Shaw of the 
Department of History, Columbia Uni- 
versity: “Miss Stevens certainly deserves 
much credit for her victory on behalf of 
equal nationality. Please add my word 
of welcome to that of the others if this 
be possible.” 

From Inez Haynes Irwin: “There is 
nobody I would enjoy greeting more than 
Doris Stevens! I send her my congratu- 
lations and my love.” 

From Florence Bayard Hilles: “I take 
off my hat to all the good work of Doris 
Stevens.” 

From Concha Romero de James, of 
Mexico: “The course of international 
justice has been advanced and hastened 
by the work of Doris Stevens and Alice 
Paul at Geneva in July.” 

From Edith Ainge: “My love and con- 
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gratulations to Doris Stevens and her 
able committee for their successful work 
on nationality in Switzerland, Alice Paul 
is a wonderful general always.” 

From Amalia M. de Mufioz Rivera, 
widow of the patriot-hero of Porto Rico: 
“Women in the tropics as women in the 
North feel that Doris Stevens, Alice Paul, 
and Mrs. Belmont are leaders in raising 
the status of all women everywhere!” 

The Bergen Evening Record of Hacken- 
sack, New Jersey, published the following 
account of the greeting on August 12: 

“Leila Enders of Ridgefield Park, New 
Jersey chairman of the National Woman’s 
Party, and Mildred Palmer of Hasbrouck 
Heights were among the New Jersey wom- 
en who attended the reception for Doris 
Stevens, given at the French Line pier 
this morning when the La France docked. 

“Miss Stevens has been at Geneva, 
Switzerland, working on the Consultative 
Committee of Women on Nationality, set 
up by the League of Nations. 

“This committee consisting of women 
from distant parts of the world, from 
Burma to the United States, assembled 
for the first time in the League’s history 
to draft a report to the Assembly of the 
League, which meets in September, set- 
ting forth the opinion of women’s organi- 
zation all over the world upon the sub- 
ject of women’s nationality. 

“The work of the committee ended last 
July by the signing of a report which was 
unanimously agreed upon by the members 
of the committee. The substance of the 
report was that the codification of inter- 
national law should be founded upon the 
principle of equality between men and 
women with regard to nationality. 

“The ceremony of signing the report by 
Miss Stevens was attended by many visi- 
tors, and the historic event recorded by 
the League photographer and by movies. 

“‘The signing of this document,’ said 
the New Jersey chairman of the National 
Woman’s Party, ‘marks an important 
step in women’s work to establish the 
principle of equality in the code of inter- 


national law which will come up for con- 
sideration by the Assembly of the League 
of Nations in September. 


“Furthermore it is the first time in 
history that women have drawn up an 
official report on the subjects of their 
rights to be placed before the governments 
of the world.’ ” 


The Bulletin, Ridgefield Park, New 
Jersey, said in part on August 13: 


“Leila Enders of Grand Avenue and 
Mildred Palmer of Hasbrouck Heights, 
daughter of Frank Vrooman, of Union 
Place, were members of the reception com- 
mittee which greeted Doris Stevens on 
Wednesday morning when the French 
liner La France docked. Clayton Morgan, 
an official of the French line, accompanied 
the committee on board the liner before 
the passengers disembarked. Miss Stevens 
was then escorted to the pier waiting 
room, where a reception was held in honor 
of the unique and brilliant work which 
she did at Geneva, Switzerland, in the 
consultative committee of the League of 
Nations.” 


“Of course the Havana decision, out of 
which Doris Stevens came victorious as 
chairman of the Inter-American Commis- 
sion of Women, proves a strong pawn in 
the world movement for equal nation- 
ality,” writes Mme. Andre Rieder, inter- 
nationalist and Feminist, from London, 
commenting upon the solid achievement 
of the League of Nations Consultative 
Committee of Women. 


“IT am reading Equat Ricuts with 
gusto now that I am a full-fledged mem- 
ber of the National Woman’s Party,” she 
adds. Mme. Rieder is also a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Equal 
Rights International. She has been a 
globe-trotter since early childhood, has 
studied extensively in foreign universities, 
and is a brilliant linguist. After the war 
she lectured on problems of international 
peace at The Hague, Geneva, Madrid, 
Constantinople, Beyrout, Cuba, Mexico, 
and the United States. She has just re- 
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turned from one of several visits to Mex- 
ico, where she lectured in Spanish on the 
“Woman Movement Around the World.” 

“My work this year has been consoli- 
dating my friendship with my women 
friends from the Near East—from Bag- 
dad, Damascus, and Stamboul—who are 
in London in diplomatic circles, and at 
the Iraq and Persian Legations; also from 
the Hedjaz and Angora,” she says. 

“T am hoping by my next visit to their 
countries next spring to keep in close con- 
tact with their friends and mine in the 
Near East and Angora, winding up prob- 
ably at Athens at the International Suf- 
frage Alliance Congress.” 

Mrs. John Jay White of New York and 
Elsie Hill of Connecticut, members of the 
National Council of the National Wom- 
an’s Party, went to New York City espe- 
cially to greet Miss Stevens. 

Juanita Molina de Fromen, representa- 
tive of Nicaragua on the Inter-American 
Commission of Women; Sonia R. Novak, 
novelist born in the United States but 
married to a Czechoslovakian, thus ac- 
quiring his nationality before the Cable 
Act went into effect; Romulo Gallegos, 
Venezuelan novelist, and Sra. Gallegos; 
Maria Luisa Mufioz of Porto Rico, head 
of the Latin-American Department of 
D. ©. Heath Publishing Company — all 
deeply interested in the nationality ques- 
tion—contributed a fitting international 
tone to the Committee of Welcome. 

Dr. Thomas E. Benner, formerly chan- 
cellor of the University of Porto Rico, 
now of Illinois, where he is dean of 
the College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Mrs. Benner; Ruth 
Boyle of Good Housekeeping magazine; 
Annabel Parker McCann of the New York 
Sun, added still other professional inter- 
ests to the committee, in addition to those 
already brought in by lawyers, authors, 
and publishers. Dr. Benner is a _ thor- 
ough-going Feminist, who granted leave 
of absence to Muna Lee to come to the 
United States to serve the National Wom- 
an’s Party. 


Hopes High in Indiana 


ra; E have great hopes for the 
Equal Rights issue in our next 
campaign,” writes Mrs. Here- 
ford Dugan, of Indianapolis, legislative 
chairman of the Woman’s Party for 
Indiana. 

Mrs. Dugan proceeds to cite instances 
in support of her statement, She has been 
invited to present the resolutions passed 
by the Woman’s Party at the Washington 
Conference in May before the Municipal 
League, which is composed of all the 
Mayors of Indiana. 

Mayor Merrill Edwars, of Marion, has 
just appointed a woman member of his 
Board of Safety. Mayor Wood Posey, of 


Terre Haute, has appointed a woman 
president of the Park Board; Mayor 
Reginald Sullivan, of Indianapolis, has 


appointed Grace Julian Clark a member — 


of the City Planning Commission. It is 
pleasant to note in passing that Mrs. 
Clark, writer and public spirited citizen, 
was a pioneer suffragist. 

Julia Landers, a member of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, an early suffragist, 
the first national committeewoman from 
Indiana, becoming a member of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee in 1918, has 
been appointed County Safety Director of 
Marion County, in which Indianapolis is 
located. Miss Landers was formerly as- 


sistant city recreation director of India- 
napolis. The new appointment came from 
Sheriff Charles N. Sumner. She was 
formerly a school teacher. She once ran 
for Congress, and is now being mentioned 
asa possible candidate for Lieutenant 
Governor of Indiana in 1932. 


The following letter from Mrs. Dugan 
recently appeared in the Indianapolis 
Star: 


“Democratic women who were elated at 
the statement of State Chairman Earl 
Peters at a recent meeting at Lafayette 
urging that more women be given places 
on the State and county ticket, may well 
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think twice and reach for the proverbial 
grain of salt. 

“In a year when there is no election it 
is easy to persuade women that the organ- 
ization has experienced a change of heart 
in regard to political equality for women. 
To women party workers such a state- 
ment has no real significance. 

“Mr. Peters has in the past stated fre- 
quently and openly that women should be 
included in the party councils. Yet at a 
meeting at French Lick last summer no 
woman was included in the conference the 
masculine party leaders held to advise 
with Jouett Shouse and other prominent 
Democrats. 

“At the Indiana Democratic Editorial 
Association meeting held in Gary the last 
week of June two Democratic women 
were refused permission to present reso- 
lutions asking for political equality for 
women. They were told that Chairman 
Peters was responsible for the program 
and that he did not care to have a ‘con- 
troversial subject’ introduced. This pre- 
vented the resolutions from being printed 
in spite of the insistence of such promi- 
nent Democratic leaders as Lewis Elling- 
ham of Fort Wayne, Dale Crittenberger 
of Anderson, Frank Finney of Martins- 
ville, Mark Gray of Indianapolis, Mayor 
Dale of Muncie, Mayor Posey of Terre 


Haute, and Charles Crawford, city attor- 
ney of Terre Haute. 


“At a Democratic meeting held last 
week in Maxinkuckee, Tom McConnell, 
district chairman, refused to present reso- 
lutions asking for more women in ap- 
pointive and elective offices. 


“A recent editorial in the Star lays the 
blame for the discrimination against 
women in office on the primary and sug- 
gests the convention form of nomination 
as a means of securing political equality. 

“Last year when candidates for all 
State offices except those of Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor were nominated in 
convention, not one woman was consid- 
ered as a possible candidate. 


“It is not only in elective office that 
women are discriminated against. The 
present Democratic Mayor, Hon. Reginald 
Sullivan, openly expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the part women had played in his 
campaign. Sixty-seven per cent. of the 
votes cast for Mr. Sullivan were women’s 
votes. There is not one woman holding 
an executive political appointive position 
in the City of Indianapolis today. 

“According to an editorial in the Demo- 
cratic State News of July 28, the Demo- 
cratic women’s clubs are to make an im- 
mediate effort to eliminate from the 
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Democratic organization men who are 80 
inefficient as to be unable to take into 
account their responsibility for including 
women members of the organization in 
their plans. The Secretary of State, Hon. 
Frank Mayr, Jr., has stated openly his 
opposition to an effort on the part of the 
Democratic women to secure political and 
industrial equality. 

“In the State a number of women have 
been appointed to positions on the city 
boards by Democratic mayors. Certain 
prominent Democrats have been consist- 
ent and sincere in their efforts to have 
women receive political recognition. 

“Too many women thought the political 
millennium came when they were given 
equal suffrage. It has taken them a long 
time to realize that equal suffrage does 
not mean political equality. They have 
realized it at last and all over the State 
women are meeting and planning and or- 
ganizing not as Republicans, not as Demo- 
crats, but as women determined to have 
their share of their party’s patronage and 
to have a voice in their party’s policies. 

“It will take more than words to con- 
vince these women. Their support in the 
coming campaign will go to the organi- 
zation officials and candidates whose rec- 
ords show that they regard women as an 
integral part of their political party.” 


Hagerstown Teachers Fight Discrimination 


ing of Dr. Albert 8. Cook, Mary- 

land State Superintendent of 
Schools, to superintendents and school 
boards to refrain from dismissing women 
teachers solely because they are married, 
the Hagerstown School Board has dis- 
charged fourteen women teachers because 
they are married, according to newspaper 
reports. 

The board then offered six of the four- 
teen positions in the rural districts. 

The discharged teachers have engaged 
counsel and will fight the order of the 
Board of Education, which violates the 
State law prohibiting discrimination be- 
cause of sex in employment of teachers. 
Such, at least, is the position of State Su- 
perintendent Cook, who says that since 
no question has arisen regarding dismissal 
of married men teachers, discriminations 
against women teachers who marry 
amount to a sex discrimination. 

In discharging the fourteen married 
women teachers, the Hagerstown board 
invoked a ruling made five years ago, but 
never enforced, in order to make room for 
normal school graduates. 

The injustice of discriminating against 
women teachers has also aroused a pro- 
test from students at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. 

Married teachers are usually more capa- 
ble than unmarried ones and should be 
retained in the public schools, the Sum- 


[) ine ot the recently issued warn- 


mer Session Times, a student publication, 
states editorially. 

“Though every married woman is not 
better qualified than any unmarried wom- 
an, the chances are that one who likes 
teaching well enough to remain in the 
profession, when she no longer is com- 
pelled to do so for a means of support, 
will be better qualified than girls who are 
in the work only to spend the time until 
marriage,” says the editorial. 

“If the policy of barring married 
women from the teaching profession is 
continued, many girls must decide be- 
tween a career anda home. If they decide 
in favor of the home, they cannot be 
blamed if they are unwilling to spend 
much money and time on their pro- 
fessional training, which they will use for 
only a short time. If women enter the 
profession with the intention of remain- 
ing in it after marriage, they can better 
afford to qualify themselves.” 

Dora G. Ogle of Catonsville, legislative 
chairman of the Maryland State Branch 


of the National Woman’s Party, wrote to- 


Dr. Cook on August 4, following his warn- 
ing against discrimination against women 
teachers: 

“Tt is with much interest that we read 
in this morning’s Sun of your circular 
letter to the County School Boards warn- 
ing them of discrimination against mar- 
ried women in their appointments. 

“The Maryland Branch of the National 


Woman’s Party has pointed out to sev- 
eral County Boards the illegality of such 
procedure and has considered making a 
test case if such discrimination continued. 

“Any governmental rule or regulation 
which makes it more difficult for women 
to make a living is grossly unfair and un- 
just. It is most opportune that your cir- 
cular letter is issued at this particular 
time and it is appreciated tremendously 
by members of the National Woman’s 
Party, as well as by all who are suffering 
such discriminations. 

“For your efforts to correct this injus- 
tice, permit us to express our grateful 
appreciation.” 

Dr. Cook replied on August 12: 

“I thank you for your good letter of 
August 4 in reference to married women 
teachers. 

“My purpose in sending out the letter 
to the State school officials and giving the 
interview to the Sun was to let the teach- 
ers of Maryland know what their legal 
rights are. Whether or not they take 
steps to secure their legal rights is, of 
course, optional with them.” 

The Catonsville Herald of August 14 
published on its front page a story stating 
that marriage is no bar to women teach- 
ers in Baltimore County. It quoted from 
Dr. Cook’s circular letter, previously pub- 
lished in Equat Rieurs, and from the 
Columbia University paper quoted in this 
article. 


News from the Field 


Mrs. Belmont in Good Housekeeping 
HE September issue of Good House- 
keeping, now on the newsstands, con- 

tains an article by Mrs. Oliver H. P. Bel- 
mont, president of the National Woman’s 
Party, on the part played by American 
women in the campaign for equality in 
nationality laws throughout the world. 

Of course, the article is incomplete be- 
cause it fails to tell of the valiant work 
of Mrs. Belmont herself, of her sage coun- 
sel, her large financial contributions to 
the expensive job of urging international 
conferences to adopt equal nationality 
conventions, her tireless interest and in- 
cessant devotion to this basic part of the 
campaign for full Equal Rights between 
men and woman everywhere. 

But members of the National Woman’s 
Party know this, as do the women of many 
countries. We commend Mrs. Belmont’s 
article in Good Housekeeping to all our 
readers. 


Asian Leader Visits 

ARGARET E. COUSINS, of Madras, 
India, editor of Stri Dharma, and 
secretary of the Women’s Indian Associa- 
tion, was speaker and guest of honor at 
a garden party held in the gardens of 
Alva Belmont House, headquarters of the 
National Woman’s Party, on Sunday 

afternoon, August 23. 

Mrs. Cousins spoke on the work of the 
recent All-Asian Conference of Women, 
which was to a large degree the result of 
her planning and organization. At this 
non-political conference, woman repre- 
senting all countries of Asia met for the 
first time to determine upon a united 
policy for raising the status of the women 
of the East. 

“Women who had never appeared in 
public life even in their own homes,” said 
Mrs. Cousins, “women of countenance and 
costume strikingly different each from 
the others, women who had traveled from 
Japan, Java, Burma, Ceylon, women from 
other continents—New Zealand, America, 
Europe—met at this conference, all in- 
terested in achieving increased powers of 
service through increased union of good 
will, of increased interchange of knowl- 
edge of one another, and of increased self 
consciousness of oriental possibilities for 
world enrichment.” 

From this conference a ringing cable 
promising support of a world code of 
equal nationality was sent to Alice Paul 
in Geneva. Mrs. Cousins declares that 
the work for equality of Alice Paul 
and Doris Stevens has been followed with 
keen interest by Asiatic women, who have 
pledged their co-operation. 

Mrs. Cousins will be in this country 
for about one year, as her husband, Dr. 
Cousins, has just accepted appointment 
as visiting professor of modern poetry at 


the College of the City of New York. 

Hostesses for the garden party on Sun- 
day included Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, Mrs. 
Paul M. Linebarger, Nina Allender, Laura 
Berrien, Burnita Shelton Matthews, and 
Muna Lee. 

The officers of the Woman’s Party 
gave a dinner in honor of Mrs. Cousins 
at the Cosmos Club on Saturday evening, 
August 22, with Mrs. Wiley, national 
chairman, presiding. The occasion was 
marked by a delightful informal inter- 
change of questions and answers regard- 
ing Feminist progress in West and East. 
Besides Mrs. Wiley and the guest of 
honor, guests included Mrs. Allender, Miss 
Berrien, Mrs. Matthews, Mrs. Linebarger, 
Miss Lee, and Elizabeth Spence, repre- 
senting Equat RieuTs. | 

During her stay in Washington, Mrs. 
Cousins occupied the Blue Room at Alva 
Belmont House. 


Education of Chinese Women 
R. Y. C. MEI will speak on the edu- 
cation of the Chinese woman at a 
Garden Party at Alva Belmont House, 
national headquarters of the National 
Woman’s Party, at 5 P. M. Sunday, 
August 30. 

Dr. Mei is the director of the Chinese 
Education Mission in the United States, 
having the supervision of the students 
sent to America by the Tsing Hua Col- 
lege of Peking. This college was founded 
with Boxer indemnity funds returned to 
China by the United States Government. 
Dr. Mei, formerly acting president of 
Tsing Hua College, was for many years 
one of its instructors. 

Dr. and Mme. Mei are well known in 
Washington for their hospitality; stu- 
dents find their home an open house. 

Music will be furnished by members of 
the Chinese Students Club. 


Suffrage Anniversary Celebrated 
N outdoor mass-meeting, under the 


auspices of the Susan B. Anthony — 


Foundation of Maryland, was held on Au- 
gust 26 in beautiful Clifton Park, Balti- 
more, in celebration of the eleventh anni- 
versary of the ratification of the Susan B. 
Anthony Amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution, otherwise known as the Nine- 
teenth Amendment, granting the franchise 
to women. 

Virginia Peters-Parkhurst, Berwyn, 
Maryland, president of the Susan B. An- 
thony Foundation of Maryland, presided. 

Speakers included Sue 8S. White of Jack- 
son, Tennessee, who led the fight for rati- 
fication by the Legislature of Tennessee, 
which consequently made the thirty-sixth 
State, thereby at one stroke enfranchising 
the American women. Miss White, who is 
executive secretary of the Women’s Divi- 
sion of the Democratic National Commit- 


_F. La Follette. 


tee, spoke on the subject, “How Women 
Can Best Serve Party.” : 

A representative of the Women’s Divi- 
sion of the Republican National Commit- 
tee was also invited. 


Representative William P. Cole, Jr., 
Second Maryland Congressional District, 
and Mrs. Franklin W. Fritchey, a mem- 
ber of the national board, National Coun- 
cil of Women, appeared upon the program, 
which included musical numbers. 


Representative Anthony 


HE following letter from Anita Pol- 

litzer, vice-chairman of the National 
Council of the National Woman’s Party, 
was published in the New York Times on 
August 9: 


“In connection with the death of Con- 
gressman Daniel R. Anthony, who is re- 
ferred to in the New York Times of Au- 
gust 5 as a nephew of Susan B. Anthony, 
it is important to point out that he per- 
sonally played a part in the movement to 
establish complete equality for men and 
women, 


“It was Congressman Anthony who first 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives the Equal Rights Amendment, 
drafted by Alice Paul, which reads: ‘Men 
and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.’ When 
asked to sponsor the amendment he said, 
‘That is what I have always believed. I 
shall be proud to introduce it.’ 

“At this time Feminists rejoice in the 
fact that Congressman Anthony was true 
to his traditions and his convictions. The 
amendment which he introduced has been 
before each successive Congress, and will 
be until, like the Suffrage Amendment 
for which Susan B. Anthony, his aunt, 
labored, it becomes the law of the land.” 


Belle Case La Follette 


ELLE CASE LA FOLLETTE, first 
woman to be graduated from the 


University of Wisconsin Law School, 


suffragist, writer, public speaker, coun- 
sellor to the whole Progressive Repub- 
lican movement, died in Washington, 
D. C., August 18, at the age of 72 years. 

Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, chairman of the 
National Council, sent a telegram of sym- 
pathy to her family on behalf of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party. 

Mrs. La Follette had been working for 
years on the biography of her husband, 
the late Senator Robert M. La Follette 
of Wisconsin. At her bedside when she 
died were her two sons, Senator Robert 
M. La Follette, Jr., and Governor Philip 
She is also survived by 
two daughters, Fola La Follete, Feminist 
and actress, wife of George Middleton, 
playwright, and Mary La Follette Sucher, 
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painter and wife of Ralph Sucher, Wash- 


ington newspaper man. 


An active force in Wisconsin politics 
for many years, Mrs. La Follette mate- 
rially aided the National Woman’s Party 
in its suffrage campaign. Lantern slides 
being shown this year giving pictorially 
the story of that dramatic campaign in- 
clude pictures of Mrs. La Follette “in 
action, for suffrage.” Urged by ‘many 
people in Wisconsin and by a deputation 
from the National Woman’s Party to be 
a candidate to succeed her husband in the 
United States Senate, Mrs. La Follette 
refused to run, insisting that her elder 


National Woman's ANY Hot 
Party Wins Springs wom- 
Recognition en, interested in the 


National Woman’s 
Party, organized in 
1913, with the ob- 
ject in view to re- 
move all forms of 
the subjection of women and to secure for 
women complete equality with men under 
the law and in all human relationships, 
will be pleased to know that through this 
organization recently in Washington Lil. 
lian Ying Lu Kiang, Amarican-born wom- 
an of Chinese ancestry, who lost her 
United States citizenship upon marriage 
to Dr. Kiang Kanghu, internationally 
known Chinese scholar, had her citizen- 
ship restored on Monday morning, Au- 
gust 3, in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with Judge Cox pre- 


Sentinel-Record, 
Hot Springs, Ark., 
August 9, 1931. 


siding. This is the first case at the Na- 


tional Capital of an American-born wom- 
an having her citizenship, lost by mar- 
riage, restored in accordance with the 
provisions of the new Cable bill, passed 
in the closing days of the last Congress in 
March of this year. 

This bill was sponsored by the National 
Woman’s Party, of which Mrs. Kiang is 
a member; and among the interested spec- 
tators at the district court, in addition 
to Mrs. Kiang and her attorney, Burnita 
Shelton Matthews, who is chairman of 
the Lawyers’ Council of the Woman’s 
Party and to whose skill and strategy 
the victory of the new nationality law is 
largely due, were many fellow-members. 

This is only one instance of the success 
accorded the National Woman’s Party in 
the United States. Attempts are being 
made in Arkansas by many outstanding 
clubwomen of the State to organize a 
woman’s party. A number of local 
women have been intensely interested in 
the foregoing detail of the first woman 
ever to be restored to citizenship in the 
United States after marriage with a for- 
eigner. Mrs. C. J. Spencer, legislative 
chairman for Arkansas of the Woman’s 
Party, spoke on “The Equal Rights Move- 


son should be the candidate as he could 
remain in the work longer than she could. 
Nevertheless she exerted a profound in- 
fluence upon politics and her advice was 
continuously sought. Her husband used 
to say, “When we were Governortof Wis- 
consin.” 


Garden Party 

HE Young Women’s Council of the 
National Woman’s Party entertained 
in the garden of the Alva Belmont House 

Wednesday evening, August 19. 
Hostesses for the affair were Mabel van 
Dyke, chairman of the Council; Angelina 
Carabelli, vice-chairman ; Margaret Luers, 


Press Comment 


ment and Better Legislation for Women,” 
before the Fortnightly Club of Hot 
Springs at its first meeting in May. Mrs. 
Spencer is one of the most active mem- 
bers of the Party in the State, and is con- 
stantly bringing the Woman’s Party pro- 
gram to the attention of other groups. 


HE Women’s 

Consultative 
Committee on Na- 
tionality has just 
completed the re- 
port which it is to 
submit, at the re- 
quest of last January’s Council, to the 
next Assembly of the League of Nations. 
This report clearly shows the failure of 
the Nationality Convention drawn up by 
The Hague Codification Conference in 1930 
to acknowledge the changing attitude of 
the postwar world towards both women 
and marriage. From a relationship in- 
volving the acceptance of an inferior 
status by the wife, modern marriage is 
becoming a contract entered into on equal 
terms by equal partners. 

It is therefore particularly appropriate 
that the authors of the report should re- 
mind the Secretary-General that a con- 
vention embodying unequal treatment of 
men and women would contravene the 
principle already laid down by the As- 
sembly, that the spirit of the codification 
“should not confine itself to the mere 
registration of existing rules, but should 
aim at adapting them as far as possible 
to contemporary conditions of interna- 
tional life.” The report voices the grow- 
ing demand for nationality reform made 
by women since 1905, and summarizes the 


Women and 


Nationality 


Time and Tide, 
London, England, 
July 25, 1931. 


grave national disadvantages in which a. 


woman may be involved by an interna- 
tional refusal to treat her as a citizen. 

The Assembly, however, will probably 
be most influenced by the solid evidence, 
contained in the appendix to the report, 
of the legal changes in the direction of 
equality of nationality made by numerous 
countries since 1918, and especially by the 
smooth working of a system of complete 
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Ruth Miller, Alice Louise Hunter, Flor- 
ence Hooper, Naomi Trotter, Faith Bink- 
ley, Helen Louise Trembly, and Maxine 
Townsend. 


Among the guests present were: 

Muna Lee, director of activities of the 
National Woman’s Party; Laura Berrien, 
Nina E. Allender, Burnita Shelton Mat- 
thews, Helen May Wheeler, Barbara Sin- 
clair, L. G. van Hoorn, Betty Dyer, Paul 
Linebarger, Jr., Jessie Harden, Laura 
Stockton Voorhees, Andre Cataui, Concha 
Romera, Mr. and Mrs. Karl Greene, Mrs. 
Harvey Wiley, Sally Clark, William G. 
Eliot, 3d, and Muriel Gray. 


equality in Argentine, Chile, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, and Russia. 


Business Women 
Adopt Resolutions 


Atlanta 
Constitution, 
Atlanta, Ga., 
August 14, 1931. 


USANESS and 
Professional 
Women’s Club at 
its meeting Wed- 
nesday evening 
adopted resolutions 
opposing House Bill 
No. 120 before the 
present Legislature as follows: 
“Resolved, That the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club of Atlanta hold 
that women in the professions, in business, 
and in industry, shall be free to work and 
protected as workers on the same terms as 


men; that it is opposed to legislation on 


a sex basis, on the ground that all legisla- 
tion and regulation shall be based upon 
the nature of the work and not upon the 
sex of the worker.” 


Shorter Work HE job of the 
Hours Bill Hit by future working 
Women’s League woman is at stake, 
By and she should be 
protected now — 
there should be no 
discrimination of 
sex in the business 
world. 

This was the pro- 
nouncement of the Atlanta League of 
Business and Professional Women in 
resolutions of which the adoption was an- 
nounced Friday. They opposed the bill in 
the Legislature which shortens the work- 
ing hours of women in industry and pre- 
vents night labor for women. 

Leila Thompson, president of the league, 
said this bill would affect all working 
women of the future, and the time may 
come when it will be necessary for night 
labor—regardless of sex. 

Work should be based on the job itself 
—not on sex, said Miss Thompson, 

“The woman in the factory may need 
protection, but if night labor is the only 
work she can get, then she should not be 
deprived of that job simply because she 
is a woman. We hold that women in in- 


Pauline Branyon 
Atlanta Georgian, 
Atlanta, Ga., 
August 14, 1931. 
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dustry, business, and professions shall be 
free to work and protected as workers on 
the same terms as men.” 


Ban on Night Work ASHINGTON, 
For Women Aug. 18.— An 
Decried indignant protest 


against a statement 
of the President’s 
Emergency Com- 
mittee for’ Employ- 
ment commending 
the Cotton Textile Institute for ending 
night work for women in Southern mills 


Christian 
Science Monitor, 
August 18, 1951. 


Campaign Manager 
IXIE BROOM holds the record of be- 
ing the youngest campaign manager 
in Mississippi politics. 

She is only 19 years old, but volunteered 
to manage the campeign for her father, 
Stewart C. Broom, who was recently ap- 
pointed clerk of the State Supreme Court 
and is now a candidate for that office. 

Mr. Broom had decided to make his 
campaign without a manager because he 
was without funds to pay a manager’s 
salary, but he accepted his daughter’s 
offer. 


Persistent Feminism 
OT satisfied with the right to go un- 


veiled and to vote in municipal elec- | 


tons, Turkish women are now agitating 
for the right to vote in general elections 
and for the abolitien of other sex dis- 
criminations. 

Women are still refused the right to 
serve as judges, notwithstanding that 
many women lawyers are practicing be- 
fore the Turkish bar. Turkey also has a 
law which forbids both men and women 
government workers to marry foreigners 
and remain in the service. 

That women of Turkey enjoy and have 
profited by the degree of freedom they 
have won for themselves, however, was re- 
cently reported to the Women’s Freedom 
League by Grace Ellison, who was the 
first Englishwoman to visit Angora dur- 
ing the Turkish War of Independence, and 
through whose efforts Turkish women 
were first admitted to the University of 
Stamboul. 


Independent Man 
OMETHING new in the annals of 
Feminism: a lone male, Leslie Flask- 
man, has crashed the gates of Simmons 
College in Boston and earned the title of 
“co-ed” in this college for women. 

A graduate of Harvard University, 
where he was a star runner, Mr. Flaskman 
decided to prepare himself for a career of 
social service and applied for entrance at 
Simmons “because he could get more of 
what he wanted quicker at Simmons than 
anywhere else in Massachusetts.” 


Feminist Notes 


came from the National Woman’s Party 
yesterday. 

“It is a burning injustice that a com- 
mittee appointed by the President to help 
solve the unemployment ‘situation should 
advocate doing so by a deliberate policy 
of throWing women out of work in a time 
of nation-wide depression,” Florence Bay- 
ard Hilles, national vice-chairman of the 
Party, declared. | 

Steps taken by the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute to discourage night work were last 
week cited by Fred C. Croxton, chairman 
of the President’s committee, as “an out- 


As the only male student in the college 
for women, Mr. Flaskman cannot receive 
a degree unless he is given an honorary 
one. 


Forester 

HE appointment of Margaret Stough- 

ton of Asheville, North Carolina, to 
the position of junior forester on the staff 
of the Forestry Experiment Station of the 
Appalachian District marks the advance 
of women in a profession which has here- 
tofore been represented almost exclusively 
by men. 

Miss Stoughton is among the first 
women to pass the United States Civil 
Service examinations in forestry. She is 
also qualified for her new job because of 
her keen interest in outdoor life and in 
athletics, both of which will be required 
in her recently assumed duties of studying 
trees and placing the official Government 
tag on such specimens as meet the neces- 
sary qualifications. 


Want “Feminine Opinion” 
E quote the following from official 
instructions of the Republic of Uru- 
guay to the Uruguayan delegation at the 
League of Nations as quoted in the New 

York Times for August 16: 
“The delegation must support the 
project which this ministry has been in- 


formed will be presented by the Spanish _. 


delegation in favor of the creation of an 
international commission of women in 
favor of peace, and support the idea to 
establish an organization for the ex- 


pression of feminine opinion on world | 


affairs.” 


One-Woman Contractor 
WOMAN, Florence Casler, is the E. 
C. Casler Construction Company of 
Los Angeles—a firm engaged in building 
limit height buildings in that city. 

“IT always play a lone hand,” said Mrs. 
Casler recently when interviewed concern- 
ing her success. 

“No partners for me. But my daughter 
Ruth keeps my books for me.” 

Mrs. Casler’s one-woman concern began 
many years ago in Buffalo, New York, 


Equal Rights 


standing example of what an industry can 
do by voluntary action to set its house 
in order.” Mrs. Hilles points out that 
both Mr. Croxton and the Cotton Textile 
Institute admit that most night work jobs 
are held by women. These women, she 
says, have been discharged not only from 
night work, but from all work, since no 
day-time jobs are assured them instead. 

The National Woman’s Party is not op- 
posed to the abolition of night work for 
both men and women, but fights any re- 
striction on the working hours of women 
which does not apply to men. 


when her plumber husband left home to 
look for gold mines. She carried on the 
business in his absence and became a li- 
censed plumber, and through that became 
interested in building. In 1912 she moved 
to Los Angeles and started putting up 
buildings after the war “when no one was 
risking building anything.” She now has 
sixty flat buildings and eight Class A, 
limit height buildings to her credit. 


More Try for Consular Posts 
LEVEN women recently took State 
Department Foreign Service exami- 
nations for jobs in the diplomatic service. 
Four women now hold vice consulships 
abroad—two in Europe, one in Cuba, and 


one in Syria. They are Margaret Warner, 


now serving in Geneva, Switzerland; 
Frances E. Willis, in Santiago, Cuba; 
Nelle B. Stogsdall, in Beirut, Syria; and 
Constance Nardey, in Milan, Italy. 


Flying Oceans 
WO oceans now have women fliers 
making ready to span them. Elinor 
Smith plans to cross the Atlantic in the 
Mrs. Question Mark, and Juanita Burns 
is completing plans for a flight across the 
Pacific from Seattle to Tokyo. Both will 
solo. 


Grand Jury Foreman 
LEVELAND had its first woman fore- 
man of grand jury recently. Mrs. 
William G. Mather, philanthropist and 
social leader, was sworn in to perform 
foremanship duties for several weeks dur- 
ing August. 


Deputy Sheriff 
NNIE M. OPHARE of Attleboro re- 
cently became the first woman 
deputy sheriff in Massachusetts. 
Mrs. O’Hare knows how to use a gun, 
but she intends to perform her duties 
without carrying one. 
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